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pages, with illustrations, 
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Memorabilia. 





()UR readers, who have not yet seen it, may 
like to have a note on the printed Report 
of the thirty-fifth Congress of Archeological 
Societies in union with the London Society of 
Antiquaries and of the Earthworks Com- 
mittee for 1927, which has just been sent to 
us. Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A., opened 
the discussion at the Congress, which was 
held on Nov. 15 of last year, and made sev- 
eral lamentably good points on the subject of 
the carelessness which even yet prevails in 
the use or _ preservation of - objects of 
antiquarian interest. He exhibited a bridge- 
scoring book and a shopping-list, bought by 
him three weeks previously at the same estab- 
lishment. Both are bound in fines, the one 
of James I, the other of William and Mary. 
He spoke of blotters, book-covers and the like 
openly offered at Christmas, 1926, in the 
West End of London to buyers of presents as 
“Old English Parchment Deeds, the Stuart | 
to the Georgian Period,’’ and of hearing 
explanation given to a customer that a cer- 
tain blotter was priced 16s. because its cover | 
was made of fine old documents of different 
periods—and the older the document used the 
higher the price of the article. He had even 
worse to relate, for it seems that a well-known | 
shop in the Corso in Rome, which specializes | 
in English goods, has toys, drums and tam- 
bourines made from old documents, whereby 
Italian antiquaries are scandalized and our 
nation brought into disrepute. Correspond- | 
ence about all this and extended reference to | 
it will be found in The Times in January, 
1927, and in consequence the speaker received , 
some interesting communications resulting in | 
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the rescue of a fine series of eighteenth cen- 
tury letters, and the discovery, in a derelict 
chest in a Worcestershire country-house, of 
good material connected with Shakespeare’s 
family. Mr. Barnard quotes two counter- 
balancing instances of destruction: a “ cart- 
load ’’ of old documets burned in a bonfire by 
a lady who was moving into a smaller house 
and had no room for them, and was unable 
to get any satisfactory advice as to their 
value; and another bonfire which consumed 
the contents of a lawyer’s hopelessly con- 
gested office—a collection so large that turn- 
ing it out took two clerks a week to do, and 
which contained (specimens surreptitiously 
preserved) three or four deeds concerning a 
fifteenth century barn and a kitchen book of 
circa 1620. These facts and others brought 


_ forward by Mr. Barnard naturally started a 


lively discussion on steps to be taken for the 
preservation of old documents, the President, 
Lord Crawford and Balcarres, reminding the 
meeting in conclusion that some destruction 
of old documents was, after all, inevitable. 


THE August number of the Fortnightly 

’ Review contains a paper from the pen of 
Mr. Stacy Aumonier, which is nothing short 
of startling. It is a description—partly from 
an account of the experiences of a well- 
known English resident who, in consequence 
of a motor accident and by the operation of 
Spanish red tape, was for a very short time 
incarcerated in it—of the prison of Malaga, 
and the conditions there. One reads and rubs 
one’s eyes. Is this Europe of the twentieth 
century? Spain—a proud and long civilised 
country? Here are prisoners crowded 
together by fifties in stone cages—the governor 
of the prison himself calls them ‘‘ cages ’’— 
built, six of them, round a filthy patio, with 
no windows, having only each on its fourth 
side a thick iron grille with a padlocked door 
opening on to the central space. The 
wretched inhabitants—some of them stark 
naked—sleep for the most part on the stone 
floor ; there is but a single water-tap in the 
yard for three hundred prisoners; the smell 
in the “‘ cages ’’ is overpowering ; only by out- 
side charity is actual starvation prevented. 
Once within the prison a man may lie there 
for years untried, and there is no discrimina- 
tion made between youths or first offenders 
and hardened criminals and degenerates. The 
Englishman—who was detained in the patio 
and had the good idea of going up to each 
cage and shouting enquiry if there was any 
Britisher within—was able to rescue an Irish 
merchant seaman who had lain there for a 
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year with no trial for having, when drunk 
on a day ashore, struck one of the civil 
guards. 


Perhaps the Spanish authorities have some- 
thing to say in their own defence; though it 
is difficult to imagine what. 
grateful to Spain for the preservation of 
much that is old-fashioned, for the slow adop- 
tion of those modern ways which are making 
the nations sadly too much alike: but the 
retention of such old and evil horrors is a blot 
repulsive enough to cancel the graces of sur- 
viving romance, and lovers of Spain can but 
hope that reform already is on the way. 


HERE are now on loan at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum two samplers, an embroi- 
dered casket, and several other small and 
beautiful pieces of needlework done by a little 
girl named Martha Edlin, between the ages 
of eight and eleven, the earliest dated 1668, 
the latest 1671. The same little artist also 
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Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Daily Courant, Saturday, August 


10, 1728. 


The world is | 


produced a beadwork box dated 1673. which is | 


not among these exhibits, but is illustrated 
with the rest in the August Connoisseur. 
Mr, Leigh Ashton, in his article carefully 
describing each of these delightful objects. 
tells us they are now the property of Miss 
Arminell Morshead, a desendant of Martha 
Edlin’s, and that they have been carefully 
preserved in the female line from generation 
to generation. Childish work of that date, 
even if inferior, would still be valuable, much 


more these reaily fine specimens of embroid- | 


ery, elaborate in design and artistic in 


colouring and most daintily executed. For | 
the excellence of the embroidered casket the | 


eleven-year-old embroidress received a reward 
in the shape of a set of silver playthings, 
which has also been preserved. ‘‘ There is a 


tea-pot, saucepan, chocolate pot, covered cook- | 


ing-pan, snuffer, salver and a pair of candle- 
sticks all marked M. E There is 
miniature folding toilet set, with nail, tooth, 
and ear-picks. In a secret drawer in the pin- 
cushion of the casket were found the two 
lockets—one with King Charles II’s portrait, 


also ay 


the other with Cupid—her bodkin with M. E. | 


on it, a tiny seal, a clasp, and a minute box, 
about as big as a_threepenny-bit, 
opened to disclose a Lilliputian set of spoons, 
forks, and triangular salt-cellars. These were 
too smal] to photograph, but are the most 


which | 





Navy Office, Aug. 9, 1728. 
Whereas Mr. Hugh Laugharne, one of the 
Clerks belonging to the Navy-Office, hath been 
lately detected of committing feveral Frauds 
in the faid Office, Thefe are to give Notice, 
that whoever will apprehend and fecure the 
{aid Hugh Laugharne, and give Notice to the 


Commiffioners of the Navy, or Mr. Jobber, 
Sollicitor for the Affairs of the Admiralty 
and Navy, at No. 1, Garden-Court. Middle- 


Temple, where he may be apprehended and 
fecured, fhall thereupon, when taken, receive 
from the faid Commitfioners the Sum of Fifty 
Pounds. N.B. He is a fhort, well-fet Man, 
with a pale Countenance, fmooth Face, black 
Eyebrows, and was feen in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard on Monday laft, in a dark-coloured Suit 
of Cloaths and a light tye Wig, and is about 
40 Years of Age. 


This Day is publified, ‘the enn Edition, 
Price Six Pence, of 
An Effay on Criticifm. Written by Mr. Pope. 
Printed in 12ves, with an Elziver Letter. 
Mr. Rowe’s Tragedies, collected into two 
Volumes, 12ves. Price 6s. 
Mr. Farquhars Letters, Poems and Plays, in 
two Volumes, 12ves. Price 6s. 
Sir Richard Steele’s Comedies, 12ves. Price 3s. 
Moliere’s Comedies, Eng. in fix Volumes, 
12ves. Price 15s. 
Mr. Cibber’s Plays, in 
Price 25s. 
Mr. John Gay’s 
Price 25s. 
Mr. Somervile’s Poems. Price 5s. 
Mr. Pitt’s Poems. Price 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Hart’s Poems. Price 4s. 
- r. Broom’s Poems. Price 4s. 

Lady Chudley’s Poems. Price 2s. 6d. 
Oxford and Cambridge Poems. Price 5s. 
Rapin of Gardens, a “Latin Poem in 4 Books. 

Tranflated by Mr. Subdean Gardiner. The 3d 
Edition. The two firft Books corrected by Mr. 
Pope. The two laft by Mr. Harte of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxon. Price 4s. 
Mr. Pope’s Homer, 
Price 21. 13s. 
Dacier’s Homer, 5 Volumes, 12ves. 
Mr. Pope’s Mifcellaneous Works, 


two Volumes, 4to. 


Poetical Works, to. 


in 11 Volumes, 12ves. 


Price lis. 
in Folio. 


| Price 12s. 


charming relic of bygone days that it is pos- | 
sible to imagine.’ 
little silver “objects 

The August Connoisseur is otherwise, too. 
among the best of recent numbers. 


mentioned above is 13 in. 


The average height of the | 


His Collection of Mifcellany Poems, 2 Vol. 
12ves. Price 6s. 

Tha Works of Chaucer in Folio. 

Earl Lauderdale’s Virgil, 2 volumes, 
Price 5s. 

Mr. Oldifworth’s Horace, with Dr. Bentley’s 
Notes tranflated, 2 Volumes, 12ves. Price 10s. 

All printed for Bernard Lintot, at the Crofs 
Keys between the Temple-Gates in Fleet-Street. 


Price 35s. 
12ves. 
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Itm given to one that brought a hound 


Literary and Historical *.22 


N Itm given hgh — man yt opened 
ye gates at Okly* and to the poore at 
otes. Micklewood ‘ P 1/- 
Itm geven in reward to Mr. Neales 
BERKELEY HUNTING PAPERS, maides 2/6 
1559-1613. To one that did help to bring the houndes 
(See ante pp. 21, 40, 57, 76). from Teuxbury to Callowden 3/- 
chet To Nicholas Marsh upon his bill for his 
1596. Horses sold. charges and his howndes from Berkeley 
June 19. to Callowdon 34/4 


Received for horses sold at Berkeley by 21. 
Mr. Harris, viz. Grey Butler sold to Mr. 
Atwood 2. 10. a black trotting cold yt 
rann in Whitlii [the Deer Park, Berke- 26. For 2 hornes bought by W™ Lygon the 


To one that carried houndes into 
Leicestershire 1/6 


ley Castle] sold to Smyth 2.6.8 A one for Maurice Mallett thother for 
white strayer mare sold to MHurne Nicholas Marsh 13/4 And for six liams 
ise 5.19.8 and collers for the hounds 10/- 1.3.4 

Julie 17. Imprimis paid to the Cator for —— 
Sundaye and Mondaye following before 8 


yor Le went schiisipiane Glouct 1.6.10: 27. Pd. to the ffletcher of Coventrie 


; : for eight bolts for a crossbowe 1/8 

22. Itm to Mr, Strangwayes man _ that and for 3 arrowes 1/- 2/ 

opened the gates and gapps betweene § 28. for six paire of dog couples 1/6 and 
Bradley and Tortworth 1/- for thred 1/- 2/6 


Itm to = bee cl * se = th] 29. Paid to Smallie for 2 musketts with 
Thomas Throckmerton’s [of Tor ay 3 9 _ the rests and the moulde 1. 16,..0 
Linas more to him for Stocking of. guns, mend- 


24. Itm to the deyry maides [at Tort- ing of them, and mending crossbowes 10/- 


worth] who gave houndes milke there and 


for wiping your L° bootes 3. 6 September 4. Pd for three cheynes to ty 
Itm geven to the Keeper there at twise . 12. the houndes ‘- ¥ ay 
August 1. Geven to Heathfield Guye’s unting Charge 
man for opening gates 6d. | 5- Geven to one at Kennilworth to one 
2. Geven in reward to Collins for baking _ By proce: gate to yor Lo “ ‘ 
a roill dere [Hart Royal ?] at Sir Th° a : ° 
Throckmortons 20/-| Geven in reward to the Kep. of Packing- 
Itm to My Le Chandos man for beinging | ton park for a buck 8/- 
a lettre and a hounde 2/6|. Pd. at Higginsons of Killingworth for yor 
Itm given in reward to Mr. Digbye and | Le mens Supper viz Mr. White the Kep. 
bs <5 Chealions pevea Auitntie ie | the 2 huntsmen myselfe and the foote- 
eating of a buck geven also by yorLo = 10/- boye 5/- 


Pd. for the meate of the hounds at 
Killingworth 3/8. For Horsemeat for 4 
horses 3/- for the huntsboyes breakfast 
3 unto the 10 of August 1.11. 6 and the footboys the next morning 1/- 


Hunting charge| and to one that brought half a buck to 
Itm paid to Humphry Reade ye bill for Callowdon 2/6 10/1 


yor Lo diet at Mangotsfield 2 0. 0 
Hunting chardge 
Itm for milke for houndes one time at 


Aug. 13. Itm paid to John Roe upon his 
bill for dogsmeat at Kingswood* from the 


Geven to John Owens brother 
that brought yor L° a basket of peares 








0 from Warwick 1/- 
Mr. Neales 1}- : : “ 
— a * Oakley Park, now Oakleaze Farm in view 
* Kingswood Chase (Bristol). ' of Berkeley Castle. 
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Geven to Mr. Whittles maid of Wedgen- | 1597. 


ock Park 2/6 May 4. To The Huntsman towards his 
To the musicons at the gates 3/4. Chardges being sent for Mayd the hurt 
9. Pd John Carey for his charges and deere brache to Geve to My Lord 

Hughes into Glouct about the hawkes Admyrall 8/- 
1.4.4 22. Gevn to St George Ffarmerst Keeper 

To Michaell for his chardges and 3 for a buck 6/- 
hounds one night at Killingworth 1/6 2. William Chesterfields Sadlers bill viz. 
15. Paid to Jeremy [Nelme] for his for stuffing 13 saddles and tying the 
charges and his horses coming up with | panells 2/8 for plating and stuffing a 
the winter horses /2| saddle 6d. for 2 straps 2d. for 6 girths 
25. Geven to the Erle of Kents baillif 1/6 for 5 mane combs and springs 1/8 for 
for taking up My Lords Hawke 3/4 a curry com 1/- for mending 2 horsecloths 


October 26. Given in rewarde to ffoster and bridle 2d. for a pare of stirrup lea- 


Mr. Maurice Berkeleys man for his thers 8d. : : 
paines for mewing my Lords fawcon 3. To Harris to geve in reward at ST 
o 0 ..6 Thomas Leighs and Mr. Thomas Spencers 
Given in reward to John Slye St Tho | for the covering of my Lords mares 
Leighes man towards buying tearsall of 1. 0.0 
a goshawke 1.10.0) 25. Paid to Mr. Harris and John Carey 
29. Paid to Rogers the 9th of October for| Upon their bill for horses bought at 
5 dog horses 5/-| Bromsgrove faire viz. for a gresled geld- 
¥ ' | ing with a blese [blaze] downe the face 


Paid . . to one of Brinklowe for a horse | anil « White teas 26.8. for a dark 
for my Le dogs 1/-| coloured bay gelding with a starr in the 
Pd _ to the lettice maker of Covent™ for forehead £5.6.8 for a_ little bay 
making of 20 foote of lettice for the nag £2.5 for horsemeat there from 
lodge to mew the hawks in 5/- Thursday night till Saturday morning 
November. 6/8 for charges 3 dayes11/- 12.17. 4 
Jonas Wrights Bill. ; ; “27. Itm to the huntsmen being sent down 
Itm when I was at Mr. Chetwins, his with houndes to my Lord Chandos and to 
man and myself being forth all daye on | Berkeley 8/- 
hawking, for our drinking and Spaniells Pad to Mr, Lawrence Washington for a 
meate 1/6 And for my horse and myself grey gelding £20.0.0 
riding after the falcon that foster kept . ,.| To Johnson the parson of Binlie for a 
long bowe 10/- 


Paid to Jervis the gun maker viz. for . 
2 new musketts 2.0.0 for making 2 | Julie 3. To Lingam keeper of Kennel- 
keys for making cleane my L0° birding worth park for a buck . 12. 
peece 1/- for making a cock pin 3d. and 8. To my Lord at Rudsin Park to give to 
for 2 pair of dog cowples 6/- 2.8.4) the Keepr for a hounde .0.0 


23. Itm paid for 2 blowing hornes for the | To the Keeper of Rudsin Pk Ra ae 
huntsmen with greene silke Stringe —15/- Geven in reward to the Keepers son for 
To Nicholas Marsh Huntsman for his | the hounde . 2.6 
charges from London to Callowdon 6/-| 41, Given in reward to Mr. Awdlies man 

December 18. Pd for a new hawking purse | yt brought your Lo Strawberries 6d. and 
for your L° Trimmed with — lace | for a duck for yor Le to hunt 6d. .1. 

- 13. 6/45 To the Keeper of the Great park at 
Pd. for mending yor L° Silver joa | Ashby 20/- Given to the Keeper of 
yt the neck was broken 4/- Stanton Pke 10/- to the Keper of Bris- 
Itm paid for a horne for Mallett with a | tox [?] park 10/- 2.0.0 





silke baldrick and greene silk and silver = 
13/-| .* hcprrei — Howard, of bs xe Nase 

| ttinghe miral of Engla 
50. Pd. for meate for yor Lo Houndes at | i ye oo "Faunce of Easton con, 


Harleston [Northants] 2.7.9! Northants. 
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18. Given to Maurice Mallett upon his 
bill for my Lords charges to the Erle of 
Huntingtons hunting the bucke 6.15. 2 
Geven to My Lord of Huntingtons men 
towards the eating of half a buck that 
my Lord gave them Ese. 0 


23. Paid to Maurice Mallett for my 
Lords charges to Mrs. Knowles and 


Merivale 2 bo 
Given to the Keeper of Kinsbury for a 
brace of buck es 
Given in reward to the Keeper of Mery- 
vale Re se 


30. Paid to John Carey for a merlin 
bought at Bristoll fayre ES -Oa 8 
August 14. Pd to Mr. Anthony ffielding 
for a bay nag 12. 0 0 
29. To Mr. Harris to geve to the Keep of 
Antile Parkes for a stagg era) 
To his charges to go to Antile Parkes 
for the Stagg . 14. 
September 20. Paid to Maurice Mallett 
for my Lords charges to Stonelie and Kil- 
lingworth hunting there Es 2. 10 
October £6. Paid for a gelding bought at 
Maulton fayre 15.0. 
30. Paid to Mr. Walter Dennys to buye 
an intermewed haggard falcon 7.0. 
Hawkes 
To Mr. Dennys to buye a haggard 7.0. 
December 18. Imprest to Humfrey towards 
the charges of carrying the red deere from 
Owborne to the Worthy* when he was 
sent thither 5.0.0 
Itm paid for deere netts 8.4.0 
To fforest towards his charges when he 
went to Owborne [Woburn Beds] 1.6. 8 
To Mr. Harris to deliver to Humfrey 
Kindon towards the. charges of the red 
deere £20. 0 
August 1. 
Maurice Malletts Bill. 
Laahanien paid to Maurice p bill as fol- 


* In 1573 Lene hecale in disgust at the 


slaughter of his herd of red deer by Queen | 


Elizabeth disparked the Worthy Park, adjoin- 
ing Berkeley Castle. He eventually restocked 


it, and there was a herd there at the time of his | 


death in 1613. The four entries above prob- 
ably refer to a draft of new blood from Woburn 
Abbey, Beds., the seat of his friend the Earl 
of Bedford. ‘‘Swobber my Lord of Bedfords | 


foole”’ occurs regularly in the entries. 
was always 2/6 


“reward ” 


His | gerous. 
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Geven to the Erle of Hunting- 
tons Huntsman that brought yor L° a 
cople of whelpes 20/- All to yor Lo at 


loweth. 


Kenelworth Castle 10/- to two poore 
boyes that walked horses at Stonely 8d. 
To a poore woman 4d. To Michaell to go 
to Mr. Fishers 6d. Geven to a Soldior 
by yor L° Comand 2/- To yor L® at Pack- 
ington Park 1/- Given to a poore man 
at Maxstock 3d. Paid for yor Le diet at 
Collishill 3. 2.6 Paid for Horsemeat 
there 9/8 for dogsmeat 9/2 Given toa 
Poore man 4d. To the Chamberlen 6d. to 
the Keeper of Collishull park 7/- to 3 
poore boyes for walking horses 3d. To the 
Keep. of Berkeswell pke 7/- To a poore 
woman between Berkswell and Collishull 


3d. Given in reward to Sir Edward 
Littletons huntsman 3/4 6. 1a. 9 
Charges of 
hunting 
ye buck. 


Given t» Phips of Maxstock pke in 
reward for a buck 10/- Given to the 
Keeper of Packington in reward for a 
buck 6/-To the Cator and the rest of the 
Keepers of Lecester fforest in reward for 
a brace of buck 20/- 1. 146.6 

Rewarde 

for bucke 
To Sir Edward Littletons huntsman in 
reward 


December 30th. In full payment of the 
charges of all yot Lo Horses at the Pea- 
cock until New Years day 4. 10. 10 

Horsemeat 
in London 


G. O’F. 
(To be continued). 


NOTES ON SOME HERALDIC ORIGINS. 


[HE further one goes into the study of 
heraldry the more complex it becomes. 
The earliest shields are by no means the 
simplest in construction, and one is more or 
less forced into believing that their origin 
was continental. This is easy to assert, but 
difficult to prove. It is not easy to discover 
the origin of any coat of arms. 

Without doubt seventeenth century heralds 
in England had to grant arms to numbers of 
foreigners who had flocked to England, and 
who asserted that their family was armi- 
In some cases, the arms bear obvious 
evidence of foreign extraction. 
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Let us examine a few instances taken at | 
random, and see how some shields originated. 

Take the coat-of-arms, Billettee a lion 
rampant. The earliest instance I can quote 
is Guiscardus of Angouléme, Or billettée a | 
lion rampant azure. Next you find the com- | 
bination of Billettée and a lion in blue and 
gold borne by a family named Gisors or 
Jesore. Gysors, Lord May or of London, 1245, 
1311 and 1314 is a fairly early instance. 
Later, apparently, the arms were varied to 
silver and black. D’Augle, Earl of Hunting- 
don, 1363, had the field gold and the billets 
and lion Blue. But all these are merely 
variants, while we find the Prince of Nassau, 
Prince Rupert, the Earl of Grantham, the 
Earl of Rochford, all having the original 
shield borne by Guiscardus of Anjouléme. 
That coats-of-arms were in early days 
bequeathed or carried on by descent there 
seems ample proof. Sometimes the combina- 
tion of billets and a lion was varied by plac- | 
ing the billets on the lion. 

Another shield whose origin we know is 
that borne by Griffith Vychan, Lord of 
Rhuddlan, and his son Griffith Maelor, Lord 
of Bromfield, and by their descendants in 
Wales. It was derived from the shield | 
or Llewellyn ap Ynyr of Yale, slain at | 
Chirk, who bore a shield with three bloody | 
streaks or finger marks, which Griffith 
Vychan appropriated, placing upon it the| 
black lion of Powis, the charge borne by his | 
ancestors. This shield is said to have been | 
commanded to be borne by all descendants of | 
Griffith Vychan, and certainly was so borne; | 
as an instance I can quote Puleston of Emral, 
Flintshire, who bore it in right of descent | 
from Leng, sister of Owen Glwyndwr. 

Another quaint lion is the lion barry of 
the Kingdom of Thuringia. This peculiar 
bearing I was surprised to discover’ under | 
eight different names. The Kingdom of | 
Cyprus was, Barry of ten argent and azure 
overall a lion rampant gules. Here again, 
in English heraldry dozens of similar shields 
can be found. Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, is 
a case in point. 

A lion bendy I cannot place as foreign, but it 
was on the seal of Hugo de Vesseleye (see ‘His- 
tory of Great Rollright,’ by R. Jeffrey, issued 
by the Oxford Record Society in 1927), and is, 
I am sure, a misreading, as Vasseley is a 
name not to be found in Oxfordshire or Nor- 
mandy. I took it to be Haseley, but from 


another source I found this same peculiar 
coat-of-arms named Whetley, so it may be an 


| James. 





early form of Wheatley, Co. Oxon. 


These few examples may arouse interest in 


/a branch of heraldry not hitherto noticed. 


Alas, I have neither access to books nor 
strength, to pursue the subject as it 
deserves, for it is very complicated and has 
hitherto not been investigated. The above 
are only a few extracts from my MS. Dic- 
tionary, which is too voluminous to be 
printed. 
BE. E. Cope. 


THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WOOLWICH, 1878. 


N ‘Stray Recollections,’ by Major-General 
Sir Charles Callwell, published in 1923, a 
curious mistake is made in describing a 
‘* Shop ’’—Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich—incident of 1879, and in speaking of 
General Sir James Fitzmayer as Sir ‘‘ Wil- 
liam.’”’ He was always known as “ Sir 
”? 

On p. 224, vol. i, we read that in 1879, Sir 
James’s ‘“‘ name had been a good deal before 
the public a few months earlier, owing to his 
having animadverted in scathing terms as 
President of a Board of Visitors inspecting 
the Royal Military Academy on the luxury in 
| which the students at that establishment 
lived.”’ 

Sir Charles then quotes, not quite cor- 
rectly, a four-line verse which had appeared, 
as he says, ‘‘ in the newspapers,”’ but which 
loses its point. in that the incident leading 
| up to it is not explained. 

The story is this: 

The Board of Visitors, of which Sir James 
was a member, ‘‘ inspected ’’ the ‘‘ Shop ”’ on 
Nov. 18, 1878. Its report was published in 
1879, and contained the followi ing paragraph, 
over Sir James’s name :— 


I have seen on one of my visits to Woolwich 
such articles as pint bottles of claret before 
cadets at dinner. It is true it was stated to 
pti been on “the recommendation of the 
Doctor,” but what are we all coming to 1 
young men from 16 to 18 are to “be thus 
medically treated? Such youths of the age 
mentioned, who are in such a condition as to 
require pints of claret to keep up _ their 
stamina, have made a mistake in attempting 
to enter the military profession. The Doctor 
who attended the cadets when I was one 
seldom ordered his patients anything but an 

“emetic and low diet ’’: and I believe he was 
right, for no cadet died during the three 
years and upwards that I was there; nor, 
under the circumstances, were many tempted 
to go into Hospital. 
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Callwell continues— 


Not long before this, the whole country had | 
been ringing with the names of Lieutenants | 
Chard, R.E., and Bromhead of the 24th, who | 
had made so grand a defence of Rorke’s Drift 
on the day of Isandlwhana (22 January, 1879), 
Chard having been in actual command. A | 
lyrically- minded cadet had been moved by the | 
Board of Visitors’ denunciatory report to pub- | 
lish a neat retort in the form of a quatrain 
that appeared in the newspapers. 


The correct version, as printed in The 
World of 29 June, 1879, is :— 
The life of “ young Woolwich ”’ 
and hard: 
It has since become softer and gayer. 
Yet T'd back the Bordeaux which now 
pampers a Chard 
‘Gainst the emetic which brought up 
Fitzmayer. 


was Spartan 


It was written by Captain Spencer Gar- 
diner, R.A., who at the time was stationed 
at Woolwich, and who also wrote the well- 
known ‘‘ Artillery Creed.’’ 


J. H. Leste. 


“po TEST SMOKING CHILDREN.” — 
The following extract comes from Th¢ 


New York Times of Sunday, June 10, 1928: 


Jersey HEALTH CHIEF TO ASCERTAIN EFFECT OF 
Cigars on ‘lwo Basies. 
Special to The New York Times. 

In an effort to determine whether the two 
cigar-smoking children of Ellis Fillimon of | 
Newark are among those persons upon whom 
nicotine has no effect, Dr. Julius Levy, chief 
of the Bureau of Child Hygiene of the New | 
Jersey State Health Department and chief to 
the Newark Child Hygiene Bureau, said 
yesterday he would study their cases. The 
‘children are Joseph, 2 years old, and Michael, 3. 

Dr. Levy said yesterday at Newark that the 
chil iren might, however, be drawing upon the 

margin of safety’ with which, he said, 
nature liber ‘ally supplies children. 

Dr. Kenneth Blanchard, child specialist of | 
Newark, said yesterday he believed the smok- | 
ing of cigars by children as young as the 
Fillimon children was very injurious. 

“The average two- year-old would be knocked 
cold if he smoked a cigar,” he said. 

The children smoked their way into the 
movie newsreels yesterday. Early in_ the 
afternoon cameramen for rival agencies began 
arriving and the children were forced to ex- 
ceed their usual tobacco ration in order to 
oblige. them. Mrs. Fillimon smilingly mar- 
shaled her brood for each camera detail as it 
appeared. 

The “cast of characters ” 
Fillimon herself and her 


included Mrs. 
ve sons, Joseph, 


who has measles, Michael, John, 7, Frank, 11, 


and George, 15, with the baby, 4 months old, 
who is not yet a smoker, sometimes included. 


E. F. McPrxe. 
Chicago, Ill. 


IFFERENCES IN CALCULATION OF 

SHIPS’ TONNAGE. — The following 

from the Summer number of World Travel 
may interest your readers: 

‘Referring to Nautical Notes in our 
last issue, a correspondent points out 
that the gross tonnage of the s.s. Majestic is 
56,621, and the gross tonnage of the s.s. 
Leviathan of the United States Line is 
59,957, although the statement is made that 
the former vessel is the largest steamer in the 
world. In reply to this we cannot do better 
than quote from Whitaker’s Almanac on 
this point. ‘The Leviathan if measured 
according to the rules adopted by British 
Lines would be 54,282 tons; the Majestic 
measured according to the rules adopted by 
the U.S.A. shipping board would be 61,206 


| tons, so that in any case the s.s. Majestic 


x 99 


is the largest steamer. 
Z. 


HE KING’S EVIL: FORM OF CERTI- 
FICATE. — In the vestry of Bamburgh 


| Church there is a small black quarto church- 
| warden’s book, which contains the following 
| interesting entry : 


November 9. (16)84. The form of a certifi- 
cate te bee drawn in behalfe of such as go to 
iyeciae to bee touch’d for ye King’s evill. 

Wee ye Minister and Churchwardens of ye 





| parish of ......... in ye city or town &c. of ......... 
| do hereby certify yt of the parish ......... 
aged about ......... years is afflicted as wee are 


credibly informed with ye disease commonly 
called ye king’s evill. And (to ye best of our 
knowledge) hath not heretofore been touched by 
his Majesty for ye said disease. In testimony 
whereof we have hereunto set our hands and 
seals this ......... day OF ..0c..20 168... 

Parson 

VICAR 

Curat & CHURCHWARDENS. 


H. Askew. 


INDNESS” AS A NAME FOR 
DISEASE. — The current number of 
Scottish Notes and Queries has a note which 
may interest medical correspondents. In 
June, 1580, after a violent tempest, many of 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh “ contracted a 
strange sickness, which was known by the 
odd title of Kindness.’’ It appears to have 
lasted three days or so, and to have proved 
suddenly fatal to aged or corpulent persons. 
C. E. H. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


(uouce: ESTERSHIRE AND THE NAVY. 

Can any reader kindly give me a list of | 
ships of the Royal Navy (with approximate 
dates) which have borne the name ‘ 
tershire,’’ or the name of any town or locality 
of that county. 





Glouces- | 


Where can I obtain a very brief history of | 


the services of such ships? 
R. M. G. 


PUNCH.—A number of years ago I 


was | 


told that the mask which is to be seen | 
years of age, with a ‘‘ Shakespearean ’’ col- 


being dragged along the ground on the front 
cover of Punch represents some well-known 
Victorian politician, 

If this is true, who was the gentleman, 
why should he have been shown in 
manner ? 


and 
this 


R. M. ¢ 


FUBASIAN POPULATION OF INDIA: 


be grateful to any reader of ‘ 


| tion among friends. 


Aveust 11, 1928. 








UNGARVEN: SEA-HORSES AND 
OYSTERS. — In Dungarven Church 
(South Ireland) is a stone carved with 
representations of these two creatures. There 
is a legend that in time of famine seahorses 
| brought oysters to the inhabitants. Is any- 
thing known about this bit of folk-lore, and 
what is the age of the stone? 
Water E. GAwTHorp. 
96, High Road, N.2. 


| ADY PEEL’S SON — I have a framed 

lithograph portrait, with a written slip 
‘“ Lady Peel’s Son’’ pasted on the back. It 
represents a curly-headed boy about fourteen 


lar, military coat, belt, and white trousers, 
and unsheathing a sword. I have been told 
that the original drawing was executed by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, and only a few litho- 
graph copies were taken for private circula- 
This may. of course, be 


apocryphal. Some readers, however, may be 


| able to confirm this, or give its true history. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY WANTED.—I should | 


N. & Q for’ 


the titles and authors of any books dealing | 
specifically with the Eurasian population of | 


India—their history, social standing, occupa- 


tions, state of education, etc., etc. I have 
applied at several libraries, but without 
result. | 


Surritty H. Harper. 


UTHORSHIP OF PRAYERS.—I should 
be glad to know whether two well-known 
prayers : 
Evening Prayer headed ‘A Prayer of St. 
Chrysostom,’ and the ‘Oratio S. Bernardi 
ad B.V.M.’ (‘‘ Memorare, 0 piissima virgo 
Maria’’), ave correctly ascribed to these 
authors. I have read somewhere that the 
former ascription is very doubtful. but do not 
recall the grounds for doubting it. To what 
part of St. Bernard’s life does the prayer to 

the Blessed Virgin belong? 

PEREGRINUS. 


EGISTRATION OF SLAVES.—I am very 
much obliged to correspondents who have 
answered my queries about negro slaves in the 
United States; and I would now ask 


birth-registration of slaves. Were their 
children compulsorily registered in a public 
register on the same plan as white children, 
or were they, in this respect, regarded as 
their owner’s cattle would be regarded ? 

O. N. H. 


that in the Order for Morning and | 


what | 
system was followed in the matter of the | 


Sir Robert and Lady Peel, it is well-known, 
had five sons, including the once popular Mr. 
Speaker Peel, of the House of Commons, who 
on his retirement became the first Viscount 
Peel. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


IR RICHARD CRANE, ob. 1645. — I 
wonder if anyone can give me information 
about a Sir Richard Crane, who was Com- 
mander of Rupert’s bodyguard at Marston 
Moor and Naseby, and was killed at Bristol 
in 1645. 

Markham, in his Life of Fairfax, seems to 
confuse him with a Sir Richard Crane, 
Baronet, of Woodrising, Norfolk, brother of 
Sir Francis Crane. But clearly he made a 
mistake. 

Richard Crane who commanded Rupert’s 
bodyguard was knighted by King Charles I in 
1644, after the affair at Worcester. He 
married Elizabeth Lyte, of Lytes Cary, Som- 
erset, and had two sons, Richard and George, 
who were baptized in 1644 and 1645. He was 
killed in a sortie from Bristol in August, 
1645. 

Sir Richard Crane, Baronet, was of Wood- 
rising, Norfolk, and was made a Baronet in 
1642. He died at Woodrising in September, 
1645. It is clear that Markham made a 
mistake. 

I should like to know if anyone could tell 
me where Sir Richard Crane, knight, was 
| married. I have an idea that this younger 
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Richard was a son of John Crane, of Louch- 
ton, Bucks, but this is only conjecture. 

Sir Richard Crane, Baronet, of Wood- 
rising, married a daughter of Lord Widring- 
ton, and left no sons, 

C. P. Crane, 

Lieut.-Colonel. 
EDDES SURNAME.—What is the origin 
and meaning of the surname Geddes? Is 
it an archaic genitive of the Scottish sur- 
name Ged, which seems to have been a nick- 
name taken from the pike-fish, Scots ged, 
Gaelic geadas. Other suggested origins are 
that it is a pet-form (presumably in the geni- 
tive) of the Scriptural Gideon and that it is 
derived from some estate in Nairnshire; to 
which I would add, as a mere guess, Can it 

be the Welsh gwéyddes, a female weaver ? 

GEOFFREY MARSLAND. 


HE BRASS OF CYPRUS. — When did 
Cyprus cease to be noted for its brass? 
Its ‘‘ shining iron ’”’ is spoken of in the Odys- 
sey, i. 182-185 ; and every coin collector knows 
the bright Cyprian bronze of the earlier cen- 
turies of the Roman Empire. 
A. H. Coorer-Pricuarp. 


ERALDIC: OWNER OF ARMS 
WANTED. — Wanted, the surname of 

the family who bore the following arms: 
Azure, three lion’s heads (profile, facing dex- 
ter) or, in the centre a large crescent, or. 
Crest, a steel helmet, closed visor (helmet of 
an esquire ?) on the helmet a grey-white dove, 
wings expanded, bearing in its beak an olive 
branch vert. The ‘‘ crescent ’’ is large; would 
such a crescent be used ‘‘for difference ’’ ? 
I am informed that Pridham or Prudhome, 
Co. Devon, bore: Azure three lion’s heads or; 
and that Wyndham, Co. Dorset, bore the 
same, but there is no mention of the crescent. 

D. Matrsy VERRILL. 


St. MARGARET’S CHURCH, LYNN: 

PEACOCK FEAST: MOON DIAL: 
CHARNEL HOUSES. — This church was 
erected about 1100 a.p. by Herbert De 
Lasinga, Bishop of Norwich, and was 
attached to the Benedictine Priory. The 
following particulars about it are of great 
interest to me. 

It contains two great brasses, one of which 
commemorates the life and death of Robert 
Braunche and his two wives, Leticia and 
Margaret. He was Mayor of Lynn in 1350. 
Below their effigies is the representation of a | 
Peacock Feast, a form of entertainment to | 
which members of the corporation of that day 
were addicted, and especially when some! 
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' Royal Prince honoured the feast with his 


presence. An early antiquarian states that 
so-called ‘‘ Peacock’s Feast’’ depicts the 
story of Prometheus and the Vulture. 


Another interpreted the upper part of the 
brass as a representation of Heaven, and 
the lower as representing Hades. Twelve vir- 
gins participate in the feast. A Norfolk 
historian describes the peacock as ‘“‘ that 
Noble Bird, the food of Lovers, and the meat 
of Lords.”’ 

2. On the upper part of the S.W. tower, 
facing west, is a Moon-Dial. This has been 
called ‘‘the night or nocturnal dial,’ and 
also the “‘ tide dial.’’ 

3. In 1563 the Town Council decided that 
St. Margaret’s skull should ‘‘be had in 
honour’? in the chapel, and oblations were 
paid to it. 

Attached to the north side and near the 
west end, was the charnel house, the recep- 
tacle for bones of the dead, when their 
honoured resting-place within the precincts 
of the church was invaded, and the sacred 
contents thrown out. Over the charnel 
house was a room used first as a chapel, and 
then as a Free School (Schola ?) which has 
developed into King Edward VII’s Grammar 
School. The rules date back to Shakespeare’s 
time, at least. When the charnel house dis- 
appeared, a new building was erected on its 
site, the ground floor being devoted to but- 
chers’ stalls ; the room above to the Grammar 
School, later a club room. 

Would readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ kindly furnish 
further examples and information concerning 
the peacock’s feast; the moon dial; the 
charnel house—cf. 8. Saviour’s Boys’ School 
in London, underneath which has been found 
a great number of female skeletons. 

G. H. 


THE NUNS OF BARKING. — I was in- 

formed by an undertaker that the Nuns 
of Barking were at death placed in coffins of 
a shape different from the ordinary English 
coffin in shape, being made very high at the 
head end, and quite low at the feet. Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give further 
information about this matter? 

G. FH. 


HE ORTHODOX CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES.—Would any friendly 
American reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me where 
in the United States there are churches 
belonging to the Orthodox Communion, whe- 
ther Greek or Latin?’ I should be glad to 
receive any particulars concerning numbers 
and organisation, and also concerning envy 
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publications—magazines or seats devo- 
tional books—published in connection with 
the Orthodox Communion in the United 
States. 
R. E. L. 
SHMEDAY.—‘ Wolff’s Travels,’ 
4, speaks of a book ( ? Hebrew), ‘‘ Eegher- 
ette Baalee Hayam,’ which tells a tale of a 
lawsuit against mankind by beasts before 
Ashmeday ; the beasts pleading that mankind 
had usurped Ashmeday’s power over the 
beasts and misused it as tyrants. the beasts 
being, by right, above men. Ashmeday, how- 
ever, gave judgment for mankind and ruled 
that mankind had dominion over beasts. Is 
there any translation into English of this 
book? Who was Ashmeday ? 
Nicuoitas Epwarps. 


Vale ROYAL, JAMAICA. — It is 
announced in The Times of July 25, that 


the Government of Jamaica has recently 
acquired, as a future official residence.—an 
old four-storeyed mansion called ‘‘ Vale 


Royal.’ which, it is suggested, was built 
- shortly after the great earthquake of 1692. 


What was the origin and history of this 
house? Apparently it has a very interesting 
past. 


J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood, Middlesex. 


\ YRC.—On p. 158, part iv. of ‘ Wonderful 
Britain,’ is the following statement. 
Stool Ball can only be traced back as far as 


1450, when Myre in his instructions to Parish 
Priests forbade its being played in church- 
yards. 

Who was Myre? and have his instruc- 


tions to parish priests ever been printed? Jf 
so, where can a copy be obtained or inspected ? 
ARTHUR W. Marks. 

[Myrc’s ‘Instructions for Parish Priests ’ 
was published by the Early English Text 
Society in 1868. Some correspondence on a 
detail of the text will be found at 4 S. i. 263, 
353; iii. 433, 515; iv. 47.] 


ONOVAN’S ‘BRITISH FISHES.’ — I 


1861, p. | 
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should be grateful for bibliographical 
notes on this work. How many editions of 
it have appeared? Has it been recently | 
reprinted ? 
H. F. 


HE USE OF LEMON WITH FISH. — 
Blasco Ibaiiez in ‘ El Papa del Mar,’ 
says that in the fourteenth century people’s 
palates were accustomed to the taste and 


smell of fish caught fifteen days before, and 
that it is from that time that lemon has been — 
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used with fish. It nee first to give some 
passing sense of freshness to food more or less 
gone bad, and now ‘“‘ por rutina’’ the use of 
it has come down to us, without object since 
our fish is fresh. Is this the true account of 
the fashion of eating lemon with fish? And 
was the use extended from fish to some kinds 
of meat? 
i 

DOG AND THE 
the Records of the 
1260, occurs 


“ BE TWEEN THE 
WOLF.’”’ — In 
Assizes held at Cambridge, a.v. 
the following : 

Richard Pope appealed Michael,son of Andrew 
of Comberton, of this: that when he was in the 
King’s peace in Cantebridge, in the highway, 
outside the house of Peter Curteys, against the 
bridge of Cantebridge on St. John the Baptist’s 
day, 1258, between the dog and the wolf, the 
same Michael came, evilly and feloniously, and 
made a_ premeditated assault on him with a 
knife, giving him a punctured wound between 
the forearm and the hand two thumbs long and 
down to the bone. 

The expression ‘‘ Between the dog and the 
wolf,’’ I understand, means the dusk. What 
is the explanation of this peculiar phrase? 
When was it first used? Other references to 
it will be welcomed. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

{‘* Entre le chien et le loup,” as an expres- 
sion for the dusk, is explained as signifying 
Aga — when dog and wolf are indistinguish- 
able; 
home pit the wolf comes out.] 
vue & MINGLED WEB.—Fray Luis de pg 

in ‘La perfecta Casada’ says that “ 

la ley vieja’’ it was required ‘que ni... 
en la. tela fuese la trama de uno y estambre 
de otro.’”’ What is the reference for this? Is 
he thinking of the text in Deut. xxii. 11: 
‘“Thou shalt not wear a garment of divers 
sorts, as of woollen and linen together,”’ or is 
there anywhere in the Jewish law express 
prohibition of weaving with the warp of one 
material and the woof of another ? 

Do strict Jews still adhere to this rule of 
not wearing stuffs of ‘‘ divers sorts’’? And 
were there any similar prohibitions laid upon 
the followers of any other ancient religions? 

F. E. R 


. APHICAL DETAILS WANTED.— 

should be obliged for particulars of 
(1) es Cash, author of ‘ Where There’s 
a Will There’s a Way, ’ 1873; (2) Charlotte 
Chanter, authoress of ‘ Ferny Combes,’ 1856, 
and (3) T. P. Diamond, author of ‘ Flora 
of Oswestry,’ 1891. 

J. ARDAGH. 


again, as the hour when the dog goes . 
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ENRY POWNALL.—Biographical details | 


of him are desired. He wrote a ‘ History 
of Epsom,’ By an Inhabitant, 1825. 
J. ARDAGH. 
{IOWPER’S LETTERS.—Letters of Cow- 
per’s turn up from time to time in 
booksellers’ catalogues; thus, I noticed one 
the other day in a catalogue of Mr. James 
Tregaskis — addressed to Samuel 
date 1792. £4 was the price there asked 
for it. It is recognized that Cowper’s pub- 
lished letters are by no means complete. 
What is being done to keep record of newly 
discovered ones? How, also, could one get 
on to the track of such letters to him from 
his correspondents as have been preserved ? 
I have in mind such as may have appeared 
within recent years in catalogues. Are there 
any Cowper MSS.—autograph letters or 
MSS. of poems—in the United States ? 
CG. Bo E: 
EFERENCE WANTED.—‘‘Everything comes 
out of a total.” I think these words 
were used by Sir Josiah C. Stamp in an 
article to, or in an address reported in, The 
Times or the Daily Telegraph about three to 
four years ago, and that they came at the end 


of a paragraph. Can any reader of your 
paper give me the title and date? 


J. F. Jamieson. 


AN. THORS WANTED.—W ho said: 1. ‘‘ Rome 
was not built in a day.” 

2. “ All roads lead to Rome.” 

3. “ The quickest way to make two enemies 
at one blow is to introduce two uncongenial 
people to each other.” 

4. “ Fiction is merely a faithful account of 
what has never really happened.” 

5. “The less Art is understood the more it 
is admired.”’ 

6. ‘One half the World can’t and the other 
half won't.” 

‘It is not money which is the worst of 
all’ oie but the being without it.” 

8. “ The wise man | makes Time his servant, 
the fool his tyrant.” 

9. “ Truth is not only stranger, 
more interesting than most Fiction. 

10. ‘‘ The present passes, 
us always.”’ 

11. “ The stilus is still a deadly weapon as 
well as a writing implement.” 

« H. Cooper-PRIcHARD. 


, but much 
s+ 


is the appropriate legend: ‘‘ Via lucis, via 
crucis.”” I am wishful to find the origin of 
this quotation. It has a familiar ring about 
it, but I am unable to trace it. 

J. P. Bacon Pautuuirs. 


[Has not some enthen melancholy 
turned round, with pessimistic intent, the well- 
known ‘“ Via crucis, via lucis ”?] 


Rose, of 


the past is with 


person | 


Replies. 





FICTITIOUS NEWSPAPERS. 
(clv. 50, s.v. 


[HE following list is not exhaustive, but 

will be useful to collectors; many Ameri- 
cans having been swindled into purchasing 
copies at excessive rates. 


‘Mercurius Domesticus ’). 


The most ancient offender in this kind, 
which often used to appear in books about. 
the older journalism, to the great praise of 
“the wisdom of Burleigh and the prudence 
of Elizabeth,’ is the English Mercurie, Nos. 
50, 51 and 54, for July 23 and 26 and Nov. 
24, 1588. This was concocted by Philip 
Yorke, second Earl of Hardwicke, and Thomas 
Birch, and their original MSS. can be seen 
at the British Museum. Mr. D. T. B. Wood 
told the story of this in an article in the 
Nineteenth Century and after for February, 
1914, entitled ‘ The true history of the fabric- 
ation of the Armada Mercuries.’ 


Next in point of date comes the Common- 
wealth Mercury of 1658, probably concocted 
about the year 1860, I do not know by whom. 
This was exposed at 11 S. v. 432. It was 
quoted by Dean Stanley in his ‘ Memorials 
of Westminster Abbey,’ who cited a passage 
that is distinctly untrue. 


In the eighteen-seventies, or eighties, 
was published the following volume, a copy 
of which can be seen in the Newspaper room 
at the British Museum. The documents 
enumerated in its title page were also, to 
my knowledge, sold separately about the 
streets of London, I think at the price of a 
penny each. 

Reprints of the Times and other early Eng- 
lish newspapers and historical documents. 

ioe Charta. Fac-simile and translation, 

15. 


Death Warrant of Mary Queen of Scots, fac- 
simile, 1587. 

English Mercurie. 
July 23, 1588. 

Weekly News. 


Invasion of England, 


Execution of Guy Fawkes. 


12. On a sun-dial in an old Rectory garden | Ty Se 


Death Warrant Charles I, fac-simile 1648. 


Intelligencer. Execution of Charles I. Feb. 
5, 1648. 

The Gazette. Death of Oliver Cromwell. 
Sept. 6, 1658. 

The Newes. The Plague. July 6, 1665. 

London Gazette, Fire of London. Sept. 10, 


| 1666. 
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American Independence, fac-simile. July 4, | 
1776. 

The ‘limes. Execution of Louis XVI. Jan. 
26, 1793. 

The ‘limes, Mutiny at the Nore. 
1797 

The Times. Battle of the Nile. Oct. 3, 1798. 


July 3, | 


The Times. Battle of Copenhagen. April 16, 
isv1. 
The Times. Battle of Trafalgar. Novem- 


ber 7, 1805. 

The ,'Times. 
Jan. 10, 1806. 

The Times. Battle of Waterloo. 
1815. 

The Times. Funeral of 
August 15, 1821. 

Price one shilling. Post free for 15 stamps. 

Presented by John Piggott, ‘‘ My Tailor,’ 
116, Cheapside, London, E.C. 

Thus far the title page. I shall not be 
expected to analyse these documents, but a few 
words of criticism will be useful. I am 
unable to say whether the Declaration of 
American Independence, Magna Carta, and 
the Death Warrant of Mary Queen of Scots 
are real facsimiles or not, as I have not} 
inspected the original documents, but I sus- 
pect that they merely resemble the originals. 
The Death Warrant of Charles I is anything 
but a facsimile. It resembles the original | 
(now at the House of Lords) but omits all the 
erasures and alters the signatures, etc. Pride, 
for instance, could not write, and signed his 
name as ‘“‘ tho P’’ ending with da scribble. 
Yet the fictitious facsimile gives his name in 
full as ‘‘ Thomas Pride.’’ 

The English Mercurie of 1588 and _ the 
Weekeley News of 1606 are fabrications whose 
subject matter was taken from pamphlets of | 
the times. The Intelligencer of 1648/9 and, 
The Gazette of 1658 were compiled in like 
manner. No such newspapers existed at the | 
dates stated. It is true that Roger 
L’Estrange’s The Newes existed in 1665, and 
the London Gazette in 1666, but neither of | 
the fictitious reprints reproduces the orig-| 
inals, 

With the eight reprints of The Times 
greater accuracy is to be found. Not only 
are all the contents of these eight papers true 
enough, but the headings, advertisements, | 
etc., are all taken from The Times. But the | 
papers are curtailed, much matter having | 
been left out, so that not one can in justice | 
be termed a reprint. 

These ‘‘ Piggott ’’ documents seem all to| 
have been the work of one engraver. It | 
would be interesting to know who he was. 

J. G. MuppiMavy. 


Funeral of Lord Nelson. 
June 22, 


Queen Caroline. 


‘east of Inner Temple Gate. 


| and Falcon Court. 
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‘HE COCK AT TEMPLE BAR (clv. 3, 67). 
—I was interested in the comments by 


| my friend, Mr. AmBrosE Heat, on my letter 


about the Cock. The initials on my specimen 


| of the token are H. M. C., as described by 


Williamson. I think Mr. Heat’s token of 
the Cock in Fleet Street, with initials 
H.S.T., was probably issued at the house 
with that sign which appears to have stood 
on the south side of Fleet Street a short way 
A case in the 
Fire Decrees shows that Sarah Grice, widow 
and administratrix of Thomas Grice, de- 
ceased, was petitioner against Thomas Pax- 
ton, Mary and John Cox. Paxton appeared 
as trustee for Mary and John, the grand- 
children of John Cox, saddler. It is stated 
that John Cox the elder, saddler, was seised 
of ‘‘a messuage commonly knowne by the 
signe of the Cocke in Fleet Street, in the 
parish of St. Dunstan in the West.’’ and, by 
lease dated 29 Sept., 1658, ‘‘ did demise the 
said messuage for a consideration of four- 
score pounds to Thomas Grice, the petitioner’s 
husband, for 32 years at a rent of 70 pounds.” 
The Court decided that the petitioner should 
rebuild the house, and have a longer lease. 

I found Thomas Grice in the lists of St. 
Dunstan’s West parish, between Ram Alley 
In 1636 the names ran 
thus: — Marke Catesby, John Pargiter, 
Edward Kast, John English. In _ 1688, 
Catesby, Pargiter, East, Thomas Grice. In 
1661 the same names occurred. I think the 
Cock was somewhere about No. 29; Falcon 
Court is at No. 32. 

It seems possible that the issuer of Mr. 
Heat’s token was the second husband of 
Sarah Grice, as the wife’s initial on the token 
is S. The only individual I came across in 
this district with initials H. T. was Hun- 
phrey Tuckey, but he appears to have been a 
stationer. In 1659, Humphry Tuckey and 
James Farr (of the Rainbow) were nominated 
for scavengers, St. Dunstan’s West, and in 


| 1660, Thomas Grice was scavenger. 


Thomas Tuckey, perhaps Humphrey’s son, 
was the tenant of the last house burnt on this 
side of the street in the Great Fire. 

KENNETH ROGERS, M.D. 
TRINIDAD FISH (clv. 63).—In answer 
to the enquiry appearing at the refer- 


| ence, I may state that the Crucifix Fish is a 


cat-fish found in West Indian waters. It 
belongs to the genus Arius, which includes a 
large number of tropical fish, most of which 
are marine or estuarian. The peculiarity 


about this fish is that the under part of its 
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head in skeleton form shows the distinct out-| Enterd C. Cannon. T. Hill. 
line of the crucifix, while the upper part Vive. 
resembles a figure with outstretched arms, In top left corner, a worn engraving of a 
which is regarded by the Negroes to represent castle; on the tower a Union Jack. 
Pontius Pilate. When the head is shaken a 
loose bone in it rattles, and this is supposed of the plan for preventing the forgery of 
to be the dice so indissolubly associated in the Bank Notes,”’ issued by Perkins, Fairman and 
mind with the Crucifixion. Heath, 69, Fleet Street, printed in black from 
ALGERNON ASPINALL. — « Hardened Steel Plate.” Besides a number 
IGHTEENTH CENTURY SKITS ON of beautifully engraved miniatures on the 
BANK NOTES (clv. 64). — I have the, obverse it has on the back another series of 
following specimens ; the same kind of miniatures printed in blue 
and inscribed ‘‘ Patent Cheque Plate.’’ It is 
£5 eieieaniedien anaaniins «delle also from a hardened steel plate. I should 
Se ae atte te ° think the date is about 1810. 
operating on a very protesting patient. Fie : ‘ 
2. Ouse Bridge Bank. Numbered and This little collection was given to me about 


mei : ; forty years ago by the son of a partner in a 
dated in ink with a beehive and bees enclosed | _- y° : : : x 
in the square and compasses in the top left- | well-known London Bank. He said that they 


peed cea | were issued at the time when copper money 

Bee i 08 Behe Ms eh ‘ | was extremely scarce. This would correspond 
promis 0 y Ma y Motion or earer 7 . irmi ~ 

on Demand Five halfpence value received. with the issue of the Birmingham series of 


With these is a finely engraved ‘‘ Specimen 


1. Woodmancote, as described, with a 


[In MS.] Fourth April 1795 _ Trade Tokens circa 1790-1798. It has also 
For Spring, Pivot, Wheel, Self & Co. | been suggested that they were used as flash- 
Sr G. Time | notes, but for myself I think the shortage of 
Entered Peter Movement. | copper coinage theory is the correct one. 
N.B. Our Real and Personal Estate liable’ Were not the nonsense names used to obviate 
& Copper Taken. contravention of the Bank Note Acts? 
3. Feversham Bank. No. 1419. Notes for 24d. were issued quite recently in 
I promise to pay [then in MS.] Mr. | Italy. 
ogee Smith) * ee oe Deena oa F. Wrttr1am Cock. 
sum of Two pence for Sir W. Moore, § p 
Smokejack & Self peep ae ()FFICE OF THE COURT OF AUGMENT- 
Benjn Brush. ATION (clv. 63). — The records of the 
Two Pence (on chequered background). | Augmentation Office are now in the Public 
Entd Simon Scrape. | Record Office. For a description of them see 


On the top left corner a very well engraved Giuseppi, ‘Guide to the Public Records,’ i. 
chimney sweep driving a donkey laden with a | 158-161. 
sack of soot. He has a brush in his right | A. E. S. 


hand and bears a heater-shaped shield slung | The records are in the Public Record Office 
pave aes Rags charged with a) and include the originals of such of the docu- 
spletcctne: geeslacnghicnsmbager sca _ | ments printed by Madox as have been iden- 
4. Henfield New Bank 17(99 MS.), No. | tified, as well as many others. An account 
(192 MS.). 'of the Augmentation Office is given in 
I —_ to pay the riage Pe paves the | Giuseppi’s ‘Guide to the Public Records,’ 
sum of T'wopence payable at Henfield, County | . : ic ] lists of th di 
i tom tan 9 : iar | vol. i, p. 138, with class lists of the records. 
we Suanex {ike VER say ee one ae dhs | The court rolls are included in the General 
Bottom left corner ona diapered background | ao oo — -_ prem 
Two Pence.’”? Under it in MS., ‘ Ent4| Teese — 


L. Nye.” Top left corner a heater shield | iM the new register of court rolls. Besides 
suspended by a knotted ribbon and “J, N,’’ | charters and rolls, the Augmentation Office 


on the surface. | records include some five age miscel- 
-_ | laneous books of records, crown leases, sur- 
17951). Montague Bank. (MS. No. | veys, etc. Any title deeds of Commonwealth 


; sequestered estates will be included in the 

{ promise to, pay ft John Flag or, Bearer | cotlection of deeds, but these mainly relate to 
(MS. Septr. 24) 180(4 MS.). the dissolved religious houses. It is probable 
To the Governor of Fort Montague & Co. ' that the bulk of the records of the Augmenta- 
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tion Office and Court is more or less intact, | 


as they were part of the records of the 
Exchequer. But like other series 
public records, they cannot have escaped, to 
some extent, the vicissitudes of fortune. 

R. 8. B. 


\OLLINS AND DANSEY OF THE 33rp 
REGIMENT OF FOOT, 1756-1794 (clv. 


of Dansey of Easton Court, Co. Hereford, in 
Burke, ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1849, vol. iii. Col. 
Richard Dansey, who served in Spain under 


of the. 


Lord Peterborough, died unm. in 1740, having | 


bequeathed his estate to his nephew William 
Collins, second son of his sister Deborah who 
married Edward Collins of Acton Burnell. 
William Collins assumed the name and arms 
of Dansey. He died s.p. in 1775, and was 
succeeded by his nephew Dansey Collins (son 


of his brother Edward), who also assumed the | 


name and arms of Dansey. William and 
Edward Collins had a brother called Dansey 
Collins who died s.p. I think this explains 

tries in the Army List. 
the enti tase 


TEBER’S ‘OBERON’ (cly. 65). — The 


libretto of Weber’s opera ‘Oberon’ was | 


written by James Robinson Planché for pro- 
duction at Covent Garden Theatre, in 1826. 
Planché used William Sotheby’s English 
translation of Wieland’s German poem. The 


original English libretto and the subsequent | 


German translation will be found in the 
modern edition of Weber’s vocal score pub- 
lished by Novello. The plot, however, 1s 
based on an old French story, ‘ Sir Huon de 
Bordeaux.’ My father, the late Victor de 
Ternant, had a large share in the French 
translation of Planché’s English libretto, 
produced at the Paris Théatre-Lyrique in 
1857, and some particulars of it will be found 
in an article entitled ‘ Weber’s English Mer- 
which I contributed to the Weber 
Number of The Chesterian of 


maid,’ 
Centenary 
June. 1926. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


ACK BOARDS (cliv. 81, 121, 158, 194; 
ely. 87).—J. K. L. and other correspond- 
ents may be interested to be reminded that 
Mark Twain refers to back boards in his 
poem on ‘ My Aunt.’ When her father sent 
her to school ‘‘ they braced her back against 
a board.’? This would suggest that such a 
device was used in the States as well as in 
the Old Country. 


Water E. GawTHorp. 
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. P. BONINGTON (cliv. 460; clv. 52).— 
Richard Parkes Bonington, b. at Arnold, 

nr, Notingham, 1801, d. London, 1828, son of 
a governor of Nottingham Gaol, who became 
a portrait-painter and practised in Paris, the 
son studying in the Louvre, Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, and the studio of Gros. ‘The Chi- 
bouk’ is in the National Gallery of Ireland, 


: are : | Dublin, a reversed water-colour version of it 
64).—The matter is dealt with in the pedigree | 


being in the Wallace Collection. The 
National Portrait Gallery has the following 
portraits of him: (1, 2) painting and drawing 
by M. Carpenter, (3) water-colour drawing by 
himself. Cf. also Smith’s ‘ A Book For a 
Rainy Day,’ 1905, p. 273. Particulars of 
any memorials to him and of the inscription 
on his grave would be welcomed. 
J. ARDAGH. 
Richard Parkes Bonington (1801-28), an 


English artist whose youth was spent in 
Paris, was a romantic painter in the days of 


| classical influences, a friend of Delacroix, and 


deeply influenced by his great contemporary 
Constable. His landscapes (especially in 


‘ water colour) and his historical paintings are 


famous for their brilliancy of colouring. 
Bonington also drew sketches for litho- 

graphy, and sometimes drew on_ the stone. 

The National Gallery, London, has one paint- 


_ing; the South Kensington Museum two 
| landscapes in oil and seven drawings; the 





Wallace Collection has thirty-four oils and 
water colours—a very representative series of 
his historical and landscape work. See 
Muther’s ‘History of Modern Painting’ 
(1895-6) and Chesneau’s ‘ English School of 
Painting’ (1884). 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
22, Alexandra Place, Oban, Argyllshire. 


ILLIAM, PRIOR AND BISHOP (ely. 

28).—William, Bishop of Durham from 
1476 to 1483, was William Dudley. He was 
the younger son of John Sutton de Dudley, 
Baron Dudley, and was educated at Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, proceeding B.A. 1453/4, 
and M.A. 1456/7. Dudley was appointed 
Rector of Malpas, Cheshire, in 1457, and of 
Hendon, Middlesex, in 1466. Edward IV 
showed him special favour, and he was 
appointed Canon and Prebend of London, 
1468; of St. Mary’s, Leicester, 1471; of 
Windsor, 1471; and Dean of Bridgnorth, 
1471. He was also Dean of the Chapel Royal, 
1471; Dean of Windsor, 1473; Canon and 
Prebend of Wells, 1473; and Archdeacon of 
Middlesex, 1475. In 1476 he was appointed 
Bishop of Durham, and in 1483 nominated as 
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Chancellor of the University of Oxford in 
place of the King’s brother-in-law, Lionel 
Wydville. Bishop of Salisbury. He died 
Nov. 29, 1483, and was buried beneath an 
elaborate monument in the Chapel of St. 
Nicholas in Westminster Abbey. Details of 
his life will be found in ‘ Fasti Dunelmenses ’ 
(Surtees Society, vol. cxxxix), and in the 
‘D, N. B.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


{1OLONEL WILLIAM BYRD, 1760 (clv. 
/ 79).—Col. William Byrd (1728-1777) was 
the third of that name connected with Vir- 
ginia. His grandfather William Byrd 
(1650-1704) was born in London, and went 
to America in 1674 as the heir of his uncle, 
Captain Thomas Stegge, inheriting an 
estate which included the present site of 
Richmond, and some of the best land in 
Virginia. He became receiver-general of His 
Majesty’s revenue for the Colony, and took 
a prominent part in the affairs of Virginia 
until his death, Dec. 4, 1704, when he was 
succeeded by his son William (1674-1744). 
The latter was educated in England, but 
returned to his American estate, becoming 
one of the most influential men in the colony. 
He was a liberal patron of the arts and 
sciences, and a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Great Britain. He died Aug. 26, 1744, 
and was succeeded by his son William, born 
Sept. 6, 1728, who served as a member of the 
Council of Virginia, and was Colonel of the 
2nd Virginia Regiment in the old French 
wars. He died Jan. 1, 1777, and, according 
to Appleton’s ‘Cyclopedia of American 


Biography’ (1887), his home, ‘‘ Westover,”’ | 


is still in the possession of his descendants. 
The Virginia Regiment was a colonial regi- 


ment, as distinct from the regular forces of | 


the Crown, raised to protect the Colony from 
the French and the Indians. George Wash- 


ington was in command of these colonial | 


forces during part of the French wars. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
HE MALADY OF THE ‘‘ STONE” IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
(cliv. 369, 428; clv. 66). — An _ interesting 
instance of this malady is referred to by 
Thoroton, the historian of Nottinghamshire 


(himself a physician), who had attended pro- | 


fessionally Sir Gervase Clifton of Clifton and 
Hodsock in his last moments, 

In describing Sir Gervase’s passing away, 
Thoroton remarks : 

He received from me the certain notice of 
his near approaching death, as he was wont to 
do an invitation of good friends to his own 
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bowling green The day following he 
received visit from divers friends, in the old 
dining-room near his bed-chamber, who were 
not so sensible of his danger, because he enter- 
tained them after his usual manner—yet that 
night (as I easily foretold him) his sleepiness 
began, which could never be taken away, by 
reason that both his ureters were so petrified 
(as things are by the dropping well near 
Knavesburgh in bsg a that no urine 
could descend into his bladder, as at the open- 
ing of his body did manifestly appear, as also 
one of his kidneys had of long time before 
been totally stopt with a wonderful great 
stone, as is reported of the pious and learned 
Dr. Hammond, whose hair was also red, like 
that of this worthy Sir Gervase: who died 
June 28, 1666. 


In the pedigree given in ‘ The History and 
Antiquities of the Parish of Blyth.’ by the 
Rev. John Raine, Sir Gervase, the grandson 
of Queen Elizabeth’s ‘‘ Gentle Gervase,’’ and 


of the following distich attributed to the 
Queen : 


Gervase the gentle, and Stanhope the stout, 

Markham the lion, and Sutton the lout, 
was one year old 20 Jan., 30 Elizabeth. He 
was remarkable as having been married seven 
times and having eleven children. 

In another passage Thoroton says: ‘‘ His 
port and hospitality exceeded very many of 
the nobility, and his continuance in it most 
men, being almost four score years lord of 
this place (Clifton).”’ 

Thoroton seems to imply that red-haired 
people were especially liable to contract this 
disease. Had this belief any foundation ? 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


AWLEY AND HUGHES FAMILIES 
(cliv. 441). — In the ‘State Papers— 
Domestic,’ ed. by Daniell (London, 1913), 
p. 96, is an item under date of 6 Apr., 1678, 
as follows: 


Prince Rupert has nominated William Haw- 
ley as quartermaster-general to his regiment 
of dragoons. The bearer will pay the fees on 
delivery of the commission. 

S.P. Dom., Car. IT. 402, No. 231. 

EK. B. Lucius. 

EFERENCES WANTED (clvy. 48). — Your 

Correspondent, Mr. Epwarp FRANKLAND, 
asks for a reference to verses of mine on 
‘The Nordic Man.’ He wili find them in a 
book of essays called ‘Short Talks with the 
Dead’ published by Messrs. Jonathan Cape. 

H. Bettoc. 
Fate ee WANTED (cliv. 461; clv. 53).— 

A. A. Dowty was not in the War Office. 
He was in the Office of the Paymaster-General 
and was not dismissed. He resigned. 

Txos. Waite. 
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Foundations of English Opera. By Edward J. 


| 


Dent. (Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. | 
| giving it to the principal characters to sing. 


net). 
'} HKEE centuries of failure Professor _ 
pronounces to be the sum of the history 


Dent | 


of kLnglish opera, and lays his finger at once | 


upon the cause of the failure, the peculiarity, 


that is, of the Englishman’s way of regarding | 


music—different from the Frenchman’s 


view | 


of it, still further different from the Italian’s. | 


‘To use Italian music is a 


As he puts it: 
self- 


means of self-expression, or rather of 


intensification; to the Knglishman music is a | 


thing apart, a message from another world. | ‘ 3 3 : 
i | account of this, preceding which are a few 


The Italian singer creates the music that he 
utters, or at least appears to create it; the 


English singer is a sensitive medium through | 


which music is made audible. Music for the 
Italian is the exaggeration of personality—for 
the Englishman its annihilation.”” Tempera- 
ment, no doubt, plays a part here, but history, 
it would seem, has played a greater for it 
was the English spoken drama, with its great 
tradition, satisfying all the emotional need of 
the people, which, by its mighty development, 
crowded music—that is music 1n opera—out. 
When, at the Restoration, a form of opera 
was offered to English lovers of music, it 
shaped itself as a literary rather 
musical form of enjoyment: spoken verse was 
the furthest departure from ordinary speech 
which English audiences would accept as the 
proper and genuine expression of dramatic 
emotion, and music remained, and has_ re- 
mained to this day, apart, and the expression 
of something apart. 

The interest of a study of English opera is 
double, and both sides of it are well worked 
out in Professor Dent’s book. There is first 
the succession of attempts at the operatic 


idea, with the forms devised for it, the con- | 


to be met, the foreign in- 


ditions that 
eneral resuits. 


fluences undergone and the 
An interesting discussion of the masques 
leads up to two chapters on ‘ The Siege of 
Rhodes,’ the first of which contains a valu- 
able analysis and appreciation of contempor- 
ary French opera, and in 


particular of | 


Corneille’s ‘ Androméde,’ and then goes on to) 


an account of the ‘Siege’ in 


its external | 


aspect, while the second considers its relation | 


(too close for perfect opera) to ordinary 
drama, the use of recitative and aria in it, 
and the character of the libretto. 
of the music to all D’Avenant’s operas is one 
of the great losses of music, not, 
for its own sake, but certainly for the light 
it would have thrown for us on English 
understanding of music in its period. 
valuable chapter is that on 
which takes us through a brief transition 
period when music and morality and the per- 
formances of youth kept the dramatic instinct 


The loss | 


going till the regular drama with the King’s | 


After this a 
and _ Locke’s 
and 


return got under way again. 
chapter is devoted to Shadwell 


‘Psyche,’ a production stimulated by, 


| 


than a/| 


| fact, to return to the fundamental 


| pondingly valuable. 
A very | 
he Amateurs,’ | ] 


largely using, French ideas, but noteworthy 
in English musical history for being the first 
work to use music systematically, in a scheme 


pow English, for the purpose _ of 
reightening dramatic effect as accompani- 
ment and source of atmosphere, without 


Under ‘ Plays with Music’ the production of 
“The Tempest’ at the Theatre in Dorset 
Gardens is analysed, this was made _ the 
occasion of an innovation from the Continent, 
by which the orchestra was placed where we 
now commonly have it, instead of being in 
the gallery over the stage. Chamber opera 
was a curious minor development in the 
attempts to fuse drama and music into one, 
but, at least, we have in it Purcell’s ‘ Dido 
and Aeneas.’ Professor Dent gives a useful 


pages on Dr. John  Blow’s ‘Venus and 
Adonis ’—a work to which in our author’s 


opinion insufficient justice has been done. He 
concludes his work with discussion of Purcell’s 
‘ Dioclesian,’ ‘King Arthur,’ and ‘ Fairy 
Queen.’ 

The second aspect under which a study of 
English opera is instructive is that of the Eng- 
lish reaction to foreign influences, combined 
with the inter-action in Purcell’s time between 
Church and theatre music. This topic cul- 
minates in the effect on English musical 
opinion of the opinions of Saint-Evremond and 
the work of Lulli, on which there is an illum- 
inating chapter; but the earlier relations 
between English and foreign music, the course 
of which is a main strand in the whole history, 
are equally interesting, and especially interest- 
ing where foreign influence failed to get hold, 
though it engaged the attention and stimulated 
the imagination of English music-makers. In 
osition 
from which the book starts, we have here an 
example worth even absorbed consideration, of 
the practical working out of possibilities as 
hetween drama and music, under certain con- 
ditions of national temperament on the one 
hand, and of historical development on the 
other, which not only illuminates English 
music, but also opens up to us a deeper-going 
view of the English mind than most studies of 
the arts have it in them to do. 


The Mermaid and Mitre Taverns in Old 
London. By Kenneth Rogers. (London, the 
Homeland Association. 10s. 6d. net.). 

[HOSE who know most about Old London, and 
the sources of information on the subject, will 
best appreciate the amount of patience, thought 


E | and penetration—but we ought also to add the 
possibly, | 


amount of love and enjoyment—which have 
gone to the making of this book. It is corres- 
From MSS. at the Guild- 
hall and at the Record Office, and from unpub- 
ished Churchwardens’ accounts of several City 
churches has been gathered together a really 
surprising amount of detail—especially about 
the vintners or tavern-keepers of Shakespeare’s 
day and the decades after, and then in estab- 
lishment of the sites of inns and taverns. These 
two kinds of houses of entertainment are often 
confused. The houses known as the Mermaid 
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| 
or known as the Mitre dealt with in this book | registers in search of it, and in those of St. 


were all taverns, with the exception of the Mer- 
maid Inn, in Carter Lane. The Mermaids, in- 
cluding the inn, number twelve, and there is 
an equal number of Mitres. ' 

Naturally Cheapside and Bread Street claim 
most of our attention, and the two famous 
taverns there, which in virtue of their place 
in English literature may claim to rank with 
the great hostelries of the world. For both, 
Dr. Rogers clears away a great deal of misap- 
prehension and makes certain facts, hitherto 
ignored, plain. It is surprising upon what 
slight foundation writers have been content to 
make assured statement, beginning, in the case 
of the Mermaid in Bread Street, with Burn’s 
declaration, founded on the careless misreading 
of a token, that this tavern, the Mermaid in 
Friday Street and the Mermaid in Cheapside 
were one and the same, which has been copied 
and explained as if it were evidence from an 
seeinas source. Dr. Rogers is able to show 
that the Mermaid in Bread Street was one, and 
the Mermaid in Cheapside another, resting his 
demonstration securely on extracts from deeds 
in the Hustings Rolls. which show that this 
Mermaid was in St. Mildred’s parish, whereas 
the Cheapside end of Bread Street is in the 
parish of All Hallows. He brings ample con- 
firmation, too, from the records of the Fish- 
mongers’ Company. Among the particulars of 
the history of the tavern (which was destroyed 
in the Great Fire) comes the fact that it was 
the only Mermaid among the forty taverns 
allowed to remain open at the beginning of 
Mary’s reign, and Dr. Rogers takes occasion to 
print this list of forty from fo. 243 of the 
‘Liber Legum.’ The vintner of this Mermaid 
in Shakespeare’s day was William Williamson 
(c. 1588—1610 or later) whose name crops up 
fairly often in documents—but Dr. Rogers re- 
sa us severely how slender in reality is the 
ground for believing that € 
much of a frequenter of the Mermaid. 
liamson figures unfortunately in another docu- 
ment—a list of presentments, in 1598, for pos- 
sing a hogshead of defective wine, which, as it 
is interesting and seems not known, Dr. 
Rogers, again, gives us in ful ‘ 

By careful inference, which works satisfac- 
torily out, from a number of documents, our 


Shakespeare was 


Wil- | 


author goes on to identify the Mermaid in | 


Cheapside as the Mermaid 
This tavern in 1591 was the scene of a strange 
tragedy, when a poor fanatic, named William 
Hacket, who gave out that he was Christ come 
to judge the world, and who contrived to make 
some disciples as well as great disturbance, 
rushed in here to get away from the mob pres- 
sing on them in Cheapside. In Cheapside he 
was afterwards executed. The tavern was not 
one of great importance though it seems that 
before 1564 it was placed on the list of the 
forty. 

The great tavern in Cheapside was, of course, 
the Mitre. There is a well-known Mitre token 
of 1649 or therabouts, bearing the 
T. D., which, it had been suggested, stand for 
“Thomas Dainty.’”’ However, an entry giving 
the unusual name Scattergood as that of the 


by Saddlers’ Hall. | 


initials | 


vintner here in 1652, led Dr. Rogers to examine | 


Mary Colechurch he found it, with other 
names of vintners, which went to show that the 
Mitre stood by Mercers’ Hall and also that the 
initials of the token stand for Thomas Dud- 
ley. ‘Thomas Dudley, with John Scattergood 
as his journeyman, again appears on a list, 
probably of 1641, at the Record Office, as a 
vintner of St. Mary Colechurch Parish. — If 
T. D. on the reverse of the token is thus 
accounted for there is yet no explanation of 
the motto accompanying it:—‘‘ Forget Not ”— 
which gives the token its singular interest. It 
is pleasing to observe that, in time to include 
it in his book, Dr. Rogers found a 1641 poll-tax 
list of the Vintners in which appears “ Tho. 
Dudley at ye Miter in Cheap.” Another good 
discovery is that of the name of Donne’s father 
in the Subsidy list of 5 Eliz,: next to “ Wyl- 
lyam Haryson,’’? who kept the Mitre Tavern, 
Bread Street, stands ‘‘John Dunne 5li.-5s.’’, 
and mention of this brings up mention of find- 
ing Milton’s father in a Subsidy list of 1610, 
of Bread Street Ward, All Hallows. The 
curious reader will find in this book many 
pleasant details such as this, a little aside from 
the main purpose of the book besides the mul- 
titude belonging to the main concern. For 
example, we have the useful suggestion that 
‘** Goldsmiths’ Row” was used for the whole 
line of shops from Old Change to Bread Street. 
We are tempted to make yet some further 
remarks, especially on the Aldersgate Mermaid 
and the ‘“‘ Mourning Bush” and the present 
Raglan, or upon the Fleet St. Mitre, but per- 
haps it is as well merely to encourage the 
lover of London to look through: these accounts 
by himself. Among a few more general con- 
siderations inserted here and there a happy one 
is the comparison of the taverns in these early 
centuries with the stations with which we our- 
selves are familiar, 

The Grub Street Journal. By James T. Hill- 
house. (Duke University Press. 15s. net). 
THE Grub Street Journal appeared first on 

Thursday, Jan. 8, 1730, and thereafter every 
Thursday for just short of eight years, com- 
ing to an end at the end of 1737. Its con- 
nection with Pope and the ‘ Dunciad’ has 
always been the chief point of interest about 
it, and Mr. Hillhouse tells us that he orgin- 
ally embarked on this study with a view to 
getting more light on this. Here his work 
has not proved very fruitful; the exect nature 
of Pope’s relation with the Journal, and the 
degree to which he was responsible for its 
origin, remain as they have hitherto been 
obscure. On the other hand, concerning a 
matter of scarcely less importance to wit the 
identity of its chief editor, Russel, Mr. Hill- 
house has much to tell us, and may be taken 
to have settled the question. His book, skil- 
fully put together and pleasantly written, is 
an attempt to put the reader in possession of 
the substance of the Journal as a whole, by 
means of paraphrasing summaries and the 
like, grouped under headings, reprinting of 
the whole not being possible. his has in- 
volved the interpretation of a great deal of 
elaborate sarcasm, and of irony to which clues 
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are not fully available, and which may there- 
fore easily elude the modern reader—a_ task 
for considerable tact as well as demanding 
much patience and labour. The topics under 
which the matter is gathered together are 
‘ Pope and the Dunces’; ‘ Bentley’s *‘ Milton ” 
and ‘Theobald’s ‘‘ Shakespeare” ’; ‘ Quarrels 
with other Periodicals’; ‘Literary and 
Dramatic Criticism’; ‘The Law, 
and Medicine.’ The essays so entitled are 
preceded by a history of the paper and fol- 
owed by a most useful Appendix giving a 
summary of the contents of each number of 
the Journal as of its short-lived successor, the 
Literary Courier. 

A determining fact in 
unexplained but evident, severance from Pope 
after about two years of existence. At first 
Pope’s organ—Mr. Hillhouse’s examination 
confirms the work of earlier scholars as _ to 
this—and designed as a continuation of the 
‘Dunciad,’ the greater part of its career was 
run without material from him. 
house conjectures that Pope abandoned the 
paper soon after its first year or so, yet re- 
tained some control over its fortune, and 
could have used it again 
e had found occasion to do so. It is the 
portion of the file which is concerned with him 


the history is_ its, 


which has hitherto attracted attention, and it | 


is, in fact, more worth attention, whether for 
brilliancy or importance, than the rest. The 


editor during this period was John Martyn, | 
by the mys- | 


the botanist, who was followed 
terious Russel, whose final identification is the 
principal achievement of this book. The man, 
being called “‘ Dr. Russell” by Thomag Mar- 
tyn, John Martyn’s son, had hastily 
assumed by some to be a _ physician; then, 


being known through a statement in the Bee | 


been described as 


to be a clergyman had 
both—“ Richard 


clergyman and _ physician 
Russell, p.p., a physician.” 
bury, who has done much work upon the 
Journal, set out to run _ this 
earth, and discovered two of the name, 
more eminent being the worthy to whom 
modern Brighton largely owes 
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Theolovy | 


Mr. Hill-| 


for his purposes if | 


been | 


Professor Louns- | 


physician to| 
the | 


her existence. | 


However, neither of these would do, and closer | 


scrutiny both of the subjects treated in the 
Journal, where theology is prominent, and of 
contemporary evidence brought Professor 
Lounsbury to the conclusion that the editor 
was a non-juring clergyman, who had not, in 
fact, the right to be styled “ Dr.” 
Mr. Hillhouse brings out before 
meagrely yet distinctly on the basis 
entry in Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ which 
certainly seems to fit the case: one Richard 
Russel, a Sussex man, of University College. 
Oxford, vicar of Alfriston in Sussex, in 1710, 
and ejected thence in 1716 as a non-juror, 


us 


author of two pamphlets both dated the year | 
of his ejection, on the taking of oaths, and of | 


This man, | 
if | 
of an 


a translation of Quesnel’s ‘The New Testa- | 


ment with Moral Reflections’ which was pub- 
lished in 1719. In_the preface to this last 
Russel tells that he has been forced to eke 
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out a living by business ‘‘ for which both by 
genius and education I was very unfit ’”—in 
which we are to see the Grub Street Journal, 
In 1732 an edition of Vida, printed by the 
publishers of the Journal, is dedicated to 
Pope in Latin verses—mentioning Maevius 
and Bavius—signed ‘‘ Richardus Russel, West- 
monasterii.” ‘lo these works are to be added 
six years’ editorship of the Journal, the 
editorship of ‘The Memoirs of Grub Street,’ a 
history of the Journal and a work on divinity 
which appeared in 1746. These dry particulars 
have their significance in view of the fact—for 
so it seems—that it was Russel far more 
truly than Pope whose personality gave char- 
acter to the Journal. The Grub Street 
Journal, during the height of its rather short 
day, was a brilliant success in_ the early 
eighteenth century manner, when brutality in 
literary criticism .was enjoyed, and _ literary 
quarrels were the mode. Of much detail in 
all this Mr. Hillhouse gives painstaking ae. 
account, which should both serve the general 
reader to fill in his mental picture of early 
eighteenth century life and the milieu of 
Swift and Pope, and guide the student of the 
period towards profitable grounds to the con- 
siderable saving of his time. It should: be 
observed that the footnotes, casting sidelights 
on ~ or that, are often valuable beyond the 
usual. 

We are always interested in the differences 
of diction to be observed between American 
books and our own. We notice Mr. Hill- 
| house’s use of “shyster” as an established 
| literary word: it is included in the “ N.E.D.” 
as “U.S. slang ’—said to be of obscure origin 
and quoted first from tha Knickerbootal 
| Magazine in 1856. At p. 45 is a use of “on 
| the other hand,” where an _ Englishman 

Id have written “on the contrary.” 
. . the paper did not sink with Pope’s 
| defection. On the othe 

to have increased. 


r hand, its vogue seems 
trans-Atlantic development? 


| wou 
(ee 


oi Is this an accepted 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 


privately. 

Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. . 
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